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ADVENTURES IN 'THE WRONG TIOUSE. 
BY DR. R. MONTGOMERY BIRD. 

I KNowW not what extraordinary conjunction of 
the stars took place on the first Friday of June, 
183—, nor how ny ownplanet in particular, came 
to perform sO many antics, in or out of its proper 
sphere. Before that day, I had never had an ad. 
venture in my life; the current of my existence 
had flowed as evenly and quictly as the stream 
ofa mill pond; and no witorskill ofauthor-cratt 
could have spun out my biography beyond the 
compass of a single paragraph. | was born, and 
I lived for twenty-five years—that is all: I liv. 
ed in a village, too, and my name was (as it 
still is,) Janes J. Smith. There was nothing 
further in my history worthy of being mentioned ; 
except that, at twe nty-five years old, fluding my- 
self unencumbered by any near relatives; and 
possessed of a moderate estate, sufficient for all 
ny reasonable wants, (and I had no unreasonable 
ones,) Lbegan to weary of my rather dull and 
lonely existence, and east about for means of re- 
lief. Twas balancing between two great projects, 
one of travel, the other of matrimony; (both, in- 
deed, in a very general way, for | was not in love 
with anybody, or any particular place ;) when a 
letterfrom my old college-mate and correspondent, 
Harry Brown of Virginia, determined me in favour 
of the former. Ile was just forming a family 
party fora trip to Niagara ; which party he in- 
vited me to join at Philadeiphia, where he expect- 
ed to arrive atan early day; and he promised to 
bring along with hima very charming unmarried 
cousin of his, who might perhaps, he said, assist 
me in trying the other project, as soon as I got 
tired of traveling, provided only that I had the 
spirit (and it required great spirit) to woo and win 
her: all of which Lregarded as a friendly pleas. 
antry on the part of my old chum. 

I went accordingly to Philadelphia ; at Harry's 
suggestion, took lodgings at a fashionable board- 
ing-house, at which he intended stopping, and 
where I designed awaiting him. 

It was on Friday, in the afternoon, that I ar- 
rived; and having established myself in a com 
fortable chamber, L salliced out to sve somewhat 
of the city, and inquire at the post-office for let 
ters from my friend. LT received two letters, one 
from Harry, of a som what mysterious quality ; 
the other from a stranger, and of a character still 
more inexplicable 5 both of them written from 
Baltimore. larry informed me that he was on 
the way with his party, and he hoped to be in 

Philadelphia the following day; and he added 
(and this was the mysterious part of his letter, 
that his aforesaid handsome cousm was about to 
be snatched away from ine by a particular fatal. 
ity; yet he did not despair, he said, of my yet 
winning her, provided he should immediately find 


mec, upon reaching Philadelphia, and find m 


with mettle sufficient to undertake a most form. ° 


idable, but splendid adventure. ‘ Confound his 
handsome cousin!” said 1, * whom Inever heard 
of befert, execpt in his last letter ; and confound 
his splendid adventures!" And with that, with 
the greatest equanimity, | banished the memory 
of boi, to examine and wonder over the second 
letter from my unknown correspondent. It was 
as follows :— 

My dear hoy :—Shall be in Philadelphia Friday 
evening, with E. to sign, seal, kiss and squabble, 
according to compact: place afore-mentioned. 
Shall expect you—rings, posics, blushes and hys- 
teries. Always promised your dad [ would and 
Pwill. Yours resolutely, 

T. B. 

This letter was formerly direeted to James J. 
Smith, Esq. Poste restante, Plilad’a; was man- 
Hestly written in an old man’s hand; and as far 
as | could gather any sense from its odd and 
broken expressions, alluded to a marriage which 
was in progress, doubtless, between E. (who was 
she ?) on the one part, and Mr. James J. Smith 
on the other. But whowas Mr. James J. Smith? 
Not myself, certainly; who had never dreamed 
of marriage, exceptas a future contingency, and 
had never made serious love or proposals to any 
human being. No; it was apparent—and this 
was confirmed by the allusion to the ‘ afore- 
mentioned place,” well Known of course to the 
person written to, but not to ne—that there was 
some other James J. Smith, besides myself, in 
the world and in Philadelphia, for whom this 
letter was designed, and to whom, it was manifest 
from the terms of it, its loss might prove ex. 
tremely inconvenient. 

Under these circumstances, T perceived I had 
nothing to do but to return it to the post-office, 
that it might reach my namesake, and IT was 
retracing my steps for that purpose, when I was 
interrupted by a gentleman, ora person dressed 
like a gentleman, but I thought there was some. 
thing unpleasing and sinister in his looks, who 
stepped up tome,and with a low bow and grinning 
sunile, told me ** he believed he had the pleasure 
of addressing Mr. James J. Smith ?” 

That is certainly my name,” said I. * Bat’— 

* You havn’tthe honorof my aecquaimtance !” 
interrupted the gentleman. ‘ Exaetly so: but 
L have the pleasure of producing my note of in. 
troduction.” 

And with that, the fellow, clapping one hand 
on my shoulder, in a very impudent, familiar 
way, displayed under my nose, not a note of in- 
troduction, but a note of hand, for some seven- 
teen or eighteen hundred dollars, drawn in favour 
ofa Simon somebody, I forgot: who, and signed, 
plainly and strongly enough, James J. Smith. 
‘All this, my friend,” said IL, removing his 
hand from my shoulder, ** is, doubtless, good and 
fair enough. ‘The difficulty is, that it concerns 
some other James J. Smith, and not me: for I 
never Wrote that note; nor, indeed, any other. 


You have made a mistake. 


+ Very facetious, sir,” said the person,” I 
should inform you, sir, that: poor Simon’ being in 
difficulty, was under the necessity of parting 
with that litthe note to me, sir; and I paid him 
a very fair price for it, sir, because it was a debt 
of honor; and a debt of houor, sir,” here the 
rascal looked as if he meant to impress me with 
an awful sense of his courage and determination, 
**a debt of honor, sir, IT never find any diffienlty 
in collecting.” 

“The deuce take you and your debt ef honeur,’’ 
said 1, waxing inpatient, * Etcll you, sir’—Bat 
my gentleman interrupted me again, 

* No oceasion toswear, my dear fellow. [don't 
intend to trouble you just now. 1 know what 
brings you to town here: TE know Old Rusty is 
coming, ifhe has not come already, and the rieh 
young lady with him. ‘The letter, sir, that you 
just received, sir.’ ere the fellow burst into a 
laugh at the look of amazement I put on, at find- 
ing him so familiar with the mysterious epistle ; 
and added somewhat contemptuously, ‘ I did 
not think Mr. James J. Sinith such a spooney, 
as to give the public the benefit of reading his 
letters over his shoulders in the street! In short, 
sir, as I said, | don’t intend to trouble you just 
now, nor to be gammoned hereafter. LT shall 
wait, sir, till the happy hour is over ; and then 
sir, humbly claim to renew acquaintance, with- 
out renewing the note, sir! till when, your obedi- 
ent servant to command, sir.” 

With that, my gentleman bowed and stalked 
off stroking his whiskers with an air of unut- 
terable magnificence which LT lave never scen 
equalled by any but blacklegs. 

This little ineident, besides moving somewhat 
of my choler, quite changed my resolution of re- 
storing the letter to the post-office and thereby to 
my namesake. It seemed now apparent that 
my alter ego was some rascally adventurer, the 
fellow, as well as prey, of him who bore his note 
of hand; and it appeared, therefore, impossible 
that such a fellow could pretend, in any honest 
way, tothe hand of the * rich young lady,” re- 
ferred to by the note-holder, and doubtless, the 
fair E. of the letter. I felt that I should punish, 
if not defeat the schemes of a rogue, and perhaps 
protect a deserving girl and a deceived parent, 
by keeping Mr. ‘T. B.'s letter in my pocket, and 
into my pocket, accordingly, I thrust it. At all 
events, the interception of the letter would ere. 
ate delay; and delay might effect the desired 
purpose, 

J spent the remainder of the afternoon rambling 
about the city, viewing it, and, as I thought till 
the last moment, without any further adventure. 
But just as | was hunting my way back to my 
boarding-louse to tea, I was stopped by a sharp 
but rather timid-looking young fellow, a tailor's 
clerk, who begged my pardon, believed T was 
Mr. James J. Smith, reminded me that I owed 
a very long bill to his employers Messrs. Snip 
and Shears, hinted that they had written to me 


two or three times on the strbye et, observed that 
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times were hard, and concluded by insinuating » 


the pleasure I would confer upon those gentle. 
men if I would be so good as to walk with him, 
forthwith, down to their shop, which was only 
seven or eight squares off. 

I replied to all this, that he had mistaken his 


man, that I owed Messrs. Snip and Shears noth. | 


ing; and upon his presuming to express some in- 
credulity at the denial, [ threatened to break his 
bones; upon which he became alarmed and re- 
treated. But I observed him following ine at a 
distance, and dogging me all the way to my 
buarding-house,. 

After tea, having no acquaintances in the city, 


I went to one of the theatres to pass the evening, ’ 


and I passed it, in the main, very pleasantly. 1 
was, indeed, at one time annoyed by the conduct 
of twe or three well dressed, but noisy young 
fellows in the next box, who, from their discourse, 
I soon set duwn as gamblers and determined 
roues.. One of them, who had red hair, I ob- 
served was very gentecl in his appearance, but 
he wasan abandoned desperado in his conver- 
sation: and from some remarks which he and 
his companions Ict fall, I was struck with a sud. 
den suspicion that he was no less a personage 
than my worthy namesake, Mr. James J. Smith 
himself. Thus, in the midst of their laughing 
and whispering, I overheard the expressions, 
“ Old Rusty,” “ the girl,” “* rich and confounded. 
ly handsome,” “ hard-headed old hunks,” Xe. ; 
and Mr. Redhead himself swore with an eath, 
“ifthe bloud-suckers would give him but two 
days, he would hold up his bead again with the 
best of them.” 
young fellow'’s name ; aud soon after he had ut- 


I tried in vain to catch the 
tered the words related, another young man came 
into the box, and told him, ‘*there were hawks 
on the wing;” upon which be looked alarmed, 
his companions laughed, and they all immedi. 
ately left the theatre. 

I could then attend to the performance with- 
out interruption; and I had been for some time 
absorbed in the interest of the scene, when I was 
suddenly aroused by a voice whispering in my 
car, * 1 say, Mr. James J. Smith, if you please, 
this is no place for a gentleman of your inches. 
There are buzzards abroad, who'll stop all mar- 
rying and giving inmarriage. And if you mean 
to give up that chance, hang me, my fine fellow, 
if L shan’t be the first to arrest you!” 

I looked around, end was enraged to perceive 
the note-hulder, who gave me a significant nod, 
and immediately walked away. ‘ How provok- 
ing,” thought I, ‘*to have all these vagabonds 
Yet there 
It would 


take ine for that rascal, my namesake. 
is something, after all, in his counsel. 
net be agreeable to be arrested, even by mistake : 
since there is no one in the city to whom I can 
appeal for character or identity. ‘To-morrow 
Brown will be here, and then I shall be safe 
enough.” 

These thoughts determined me to leave the 
theatre, and go home. But I had scarcely got 
the distance of a square before I had the misfor- 
tune to be tapped on the shoulder by an officer, 
who told me he had a writ for me on the suit of 
Messrs. Snip and Shears : and requested me to 
favour him with my company to the nearest mag- 
At the same time I perceived the 
tailor’s clerk, who had evidently kept me in view, 


to the office: 


istrate’s. 


and pointed me out It was in 


EE 
——— SS 


vain for me to protest I was not the man intended ; 
Mr, Clerk said ** the gentleman was very good at 
that story.” What, I asked myself, if it should 
happen not to suit the convenience of Messrs. 
Snip and Shears to attend at the magistrate’s? 
[ felt very well assured I should be liberated as 
svon as they saw me; but they might have del- 


. egated the whole business to the clerk, who 


would not hesitate toswear I was James J. Smith, 
because I had admitted I was; and then bail 
would be demanded, and, for want of it, I must 
~ 


The thought of this degradation filled me with 


be immediately packed off to prison. 


sudden fury ; and, without taking time to reflect 
upon the consequences, I knocked thegoflicer 
down, though he was a burly fellow, twice as big 
as myself, kicked the little clerk into the gutter, 
and immediately ran off, hoping to make my 
way to the boarding-house, there to lie concealed 
until Brown should arrive in the city. 

‘This proved a more difficult undertaking than 
ITexpected ; for there was immediately a vreat 
hue and ery raised; and, the strects being pretty 
full of people, (for it was not yet cleven o'clock,) 
I was followed and headed, and assailed on both 
flanks; so that it was only by tasking my activ- 
ity to the utmost, and diving intoevery alley and 
by-way that offered, that I managed to avoid my 
pursuers. My greatest fear was of losing my 
way; for 1 knew but little of the city, and the ° 
uniformity of its streets, and the great family re- 
semblance between all its houses, are very per- 
plexing toastranger. Yet Ithought I was keep- 
ing run of thestreets, notwithstanding my various 
doublings ; and by and by I wassure that a large 
house now in sight was my boarding-house, be- 
cause it looked exactly like it, and was similarly 
situated near an alley which—or one the pertect 
fac-simile of it—I had taken notice of during the 
day. 

As I came nigh the louse I found myself cut 
off from the dours by some persons, who were 
running from the opposite direction to intereept 
me. T therefore plunged down the alley, which 
was badly lighted, and soon conducted me to 
another still darker one, which, I perceived, ran 
at the back of the houses, bounding the yards or 
gardens, which were merely inclosed with walls 
and fences, witha garden gate to cach house. 
The idea struck me that 1 might perhaps enter 
the boarding-house through the garden gate, 
which I knew must be the second one, for the 
house itself was the second beyond the alley. I 
tried the latch; it did not yield; but I had not 
withdrawn my hand when the gate itself was 
thrown open; and, upon my rushing in, it was 
immediately closed again, and bolted behind me ; 
and all this, 1 was certain, without my having 
been seen from without; for none of my pursuers 
had got into the alley. Besides, the gate was 
overhung by a great tree, which darkened the 
alley and the whole yard; so that I could see 
nothing of the person who had let ine in, except 
And this she made still 
more manifest, by taking me round the neck, and 


that it was a woman. 


giving me a hearty buss, exclaiming, 
Is it you, Jimmy, my dear? And how came 
you so late? and what is it makes all this racket 
and running ?” 
“Oh ?’ whispered I, in some confusion, * there 
has been a fight, and the police are taking up 


erybody.” 


“That's just like you, Jimmy, you govse,” 
said my unknown darling, giving me another 
buss; ‘stopping to see every fight, though you 
might lose a fortune by it. 
don’t say a single word. 
I've put out the lights. 
Sunday’s best on? 


But come along; 
I'|| take you up stairs, 
Have you got your 
Yes, I feel that you have. 
Don’t say one word, or somebody will discover 
” 


us. 


That was more 
But it was evident she took 


Who was my inamorata ? 
than I could tell. 
me for some one else, her sweetheart; and that 
was a character which, to avoid discovery, I felt 
compelled to keep up, until I had got into the 
house, when I designed giving her the slip, and 
retreating to my own chamber. But this, I 
found, was an achievement not to be imme- 
diately effected; for, first, held me very 
lovingly round the neck in bonds; and, next, 
when we got into the house through the back 
door, it 


she 


was so dark that I could reeognise 


nothing I knew; every thing was novelty and 


But I could 


mirth and chatter, and. especially two or three 


mystery. hear various sounds of 
pianos and other musical instruments, echoing in 
various parts of the house, 

In this confused state the damsel led me up to 
a little the the 


second story, where, being, if possible, still more 


room at head of the stairs on 
dark than ever, she gave mea new hung, and 
said— 

* Now, Jim, lad, P'll tell yon all about it, and 
what you are todo, exactly. You see, she is to 
runaway,” (she! thought I; whatshe?) ‘ and 
I with her—at least, she thinks so. We are to go 
off in the cars to Baltimore ; they go in half an 
hour; and she’s in a great hurry. I 
she has a lover he 


if he won’t come after her. 


suppose 
down there; but can’t be 
worth having, We 
are to go off in men’s clothes; because we shall 
travel by night, and nobody will know us, or {ol- 
low us. Tam to wear whiskers—just such nice 
big whiskers as you’ve got, Jimmy—so as to look 
old and fierce, and keep people off; and she’s to 


be my little brother, a schoolboy. Ain’t it fine, 


Jim?” 

“Oh, yes,” said I, beginning to wonder and 
be interested at this opening of plot and con- 
spiracy among people I did not know, and mar. 
velling what share J was expected to play in the 
drama. 

* I’ve no doubt,” quoth ny new acquaintance 


““she would give ne a heap of money; for she’s 


told 


was 


rich, and she loves me; and I her 1 was 
father 


‘which was no more than the 


once rich too—or before 
truth 


no more now than a chambermaid.” 


my ne— 


for all I’m 


“Oho!” thought I, * are you there, Abigail !” 
* But here’s my idea, Jim,” she continued, with 
If the 


lady might give me much, how much more night 


vivacity, ** and its a good one. young 
the old gentleman give me—he who has got all 
he finds the 


voung lady is gone, lost away, as it might be, 


the chinks in his own hands—when 


for ever, how much would he give me to restore 


her? Why, Lreckon, a whole fortune; and so 
Iam resolved upon it. And here’s the way we 
are to manage it. Instead of my running off 


with her, you are to do it, pretending to be me 


and she won’t know the difference, because of 
the darliness, (you are to talk only in whispers, 
and she will think the disguise makcs such an 
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alteration! Then, instead of taking her to the 
cars, you take her right home to our house; she 
knows no more of the town than she does of the 


moon; then you can pretend to be frightened ° 


and run into the house for shelter, and then it is 
too Jate fur the cars, and she must wait till next 
night, you know; and she cansleep in my room, 
and there you lock her up safe till morning. 
Then lL come and finish the business, and get the 
fortune; and then, Jim, we'll get married and 
set up for ourselves!” 

Here the faithless Abigail gave me another 
embrace, expressive of delight and triamph ; and 
then, charging me to remain quict until she re- 
turned, slipped from the room, and left me shut 
up in darkness. I hesitated whether or not to 
obey her. My first inclination was, certainly to 
creep out, now that the coast was clear, and 
find my way to my own apartment; and yet I 
had a fancy to follow the adventure to its end, so 
far, at least, as to see that the cloping lady came 
to no mischicf. But when I began to question 
who this adventuress could be, and to remember 
that, althongh I had scen a great many young 
ladies at the tea-table in the evening 


-? 


none of 
them were particularly handsome, I confess 1 
lost so much of my interest in the matter as to 
resolve to finish my share of it instanter, retire to 
bed, and leave the incognita to her destinies: I 
began to grope for the door, not without making 
some noise against opposing chairs and tables, 
when the door was suddenly opened, and I was 
horrified by a man’s voice, murmuring, in an 
eager whisper, 

“Tsay, Suke, confound it, where are you? 
and why don’t you speak to me?” 

My fears told me the new-comer could be no 
other than Jimmy, the loitering sweetheart and 
confederate of Abigail, or Susan, as her name ap. 
peared tobe. L[keptas stillasa mouse, intending, 
as soon as he should have crept by me, to slip out 
ofthe room. But fate, or Jimmy, had determined 
otherwise. ‘* Tsay, Sukey,” he murmured, “* why 
did you bolt the gate ? Why did'nt you let me in? 
Why don’t you speak ? I know you're here, for] 
heard you. And now, you jade, I've caught you!” 
In fact, he had. But no sooner did his fingers 
come in contact with a whiskered cheek anda 
velvet coat-collar, than he uttered a dismal ery, 
“Oh! lord! it’saman!” andhe turned to retreat. 
But LI had the advantage of him, and was nearest 
the door, just as the scheming Susan, perhaps 
alarmed atthe bustle, came running into the 
room with a light, but at the sight of me she was 
su terrified that both she and her light dropped 
on the floor together, the latter going out in the 
fall; so that I had just time to notice that she 
was a buxom wench of cighteen or twenty, that 
the door was left wide open, and that the passage 
to which it led was the exact counterpart of that 
in the boarding-house on which my chamber lay ; 
to which, therefore, 1 felt 1 could now make my 
way without further trouble. It was undera 
sudden impulse, and with the idea of punishing 
the treacherous chambermaid, that, as I stepped 
out, I closed and locked the door, for I felt the 
key wason the outside ; and soleft her and Jimmy 
tosettle their difficulties as they might, together 

I felt along the passage for the third door, 
which, I had no doubt, led into my chamber. I 
reached it and was in the act of scratching about 


with my fingers for the knob, when the door was 


opened, and, to my unutterable confusion, I was 
seized upon by a young female, who, drawing 
me immediately in, and closing the door, said, 
with a whispering voice, broken by merriment, 
‘How quick you are! All dressed already! 
What an immense big boy you make! Where 
did you get such magnificent whiskers ?” 

It was now that the oy first burst upon me 
that I had got into the wrong house ; fir I saw, 
ata glanec, this was none of my chamber. It 
was a | 


’s boudoir, or anteroom to a sleeping 
apartoWWl, from the open door of which latter 
apartment came a dim ray of Jight, by which it 
was obscurely illuminated. ere was just light 
enou r me to make out objects, to discover 
my extraordinary blunder, to see (or part of this, 
perhaps, I fancied) that my new friend, who re- 
ceived me so warmly and familiarly, wasa young 
lady irresistibly charming and beautiful, (oh! 
what a voice she had! and the touch of her 
hand set me beside myself,) while her expres. 
sions made it apparent that she was no lessa 
person than the fair incognita, Susan’s employer, 
and that she had mistaken me for Susan dressed 
in man’s apparel. 

“Where did you get such magnificent whis- 
* she cried, and she actually pulled them 
with her fingers, in pure admiration. “ I never 


kers ? 


could have belicved, she continued, laughing, 
** you could be so changed by clothes; that you 
would make sucha beautifal young man! I de. 
clare I feelas if I wanted you to make love to 
ine !” 

There was no resisting such an appeal as that. 
I immediately clasped her in my arms, and rav- 
isheda kiss from her lips, by which she was thrown 
into almost convalsions of laughter. 

“Oat, you hussy !” she cried, “men are not so 
impudent. Bless me, don't be so ridiculous. 
Thert now, that’s enough. But I wish I might 
light upon some such handsome young fellow fora 
sweetheart. I wonder how I shall look in my boy’s 
clothes! But tome along and help me, for I 
shall never get the queer things on without assis- 
tance.” 

And here the beautiful creature made as if she 
would have pulled me along into the chamber ; 
at which in great terror, J dropped on my knees, 
and, seizing upon her hand, exclaimed, 

“Forgive me, dear madam. I have deceived 
you; or, rather, you have deceived yourself. 1 
am not Susan, 1 am———” 

At the first tone of my voice, for I had not 
spoken before, she turned wildly upon me. We 
were nearer the door of the chamber, and the 
lightshone upon my face as Tknelt. Ineversaw 
such a change from radiant mirthfulness to the 
extremity of terror, I saw she was going to 
shriek, and L sprang up and placed my hand 
over her mouth, 

“For heaven's sake, madam,” I cried, ‘‘ do 
not ruin me, and perhaps yourself. I will not in. 
sult you. I am a gentleman, the victim ofa 
most extraordinary blunder, which has caused 
this intrusion, and made me an unxpected con- 
fiaar.t in your intended elopement. Pray, mad- 
am, don’t faint.” Certainly she leoked se much 
like it that I was obliged to support her, anc she 
was compelled tosuffer me. ‘1 will make every 
reparation; I will retire. Nay, I will even assist 
you to fly; for Susan is faithless, (she designed 


o 


to betray yon,) and you necd a faithfulattendant 


" — 2 

“* Sir—-<ir—sir,” stammered the beauty, to 
whom these allusions to the clopement gave life, 
while they covered her with blushes; “ F need 


, nothing -but your immediate departure, For 


heaven’s sake go. Oh! what what will become 
of me?” And she wrung her hands and burst 
into tears, 

Tnevercould standa woman’stears; who can? 
And those of the beautiful stranger cut meto the 
soul, while they completed the fascination of my 
epirit. It was all over with me in a moment. 
I felt that I had suddenly fallen in love with her, 
and none the less deeply for knowing no more 
who she was, and what were her qualitics, than 
if she had just stepped down from the moon; and 
fallen in love, too, to that pitechof desparation, the 
point of magnanimity. So down I dropt on my 
knees again, and again seized her hand, which 
she vainly tried to snatch from me; while I, not 
donbting her tears were, in part at least, owing to 
the interruption of the elopement and her conse- 
quent fears of losing her lover, energetically re- 
peated my offers of assistance, declaring, on the 
word of a gentleman, that I would faithfully car- 
ry her to the arms of her lover, even, T added, in 
a rage of jealously and despair, ** if I have to blow 
my own brains out the moment after.” 

“Sir,” said she, hastily, “I have no lover; I 
Was not going to run away to a lover.” 

* Heaven be praised !” cried I, “ for now you 
can run away withone! Madam, I ama gent!c- 
man, and man of fortune, single, unengaged, and 
I love and adore you. My name is James J. 
Sinith—” Here she jerked away her hand, but 
I jumped up and caught it again; for though 
she started from me, it was not a start of dis- 
pleasure. On the contrary, she blushed, and 
trembled, and looked pleased—I was sure sho 
did—and she grew more pleased the more I told 
her how much I adored her; and when J pre. 
sumed on her growing affection to throw my arm 
round her waist, she began to smile and giggle ; 
in fact, | thought she was going into hysterics, 
which is a proof of overpowering feeling ; when— 
oh! surprise and twortification!—she burst into 
a laugh, exclaiming, “Oh! it is foo ridiculous! 
But pray go,” she added hastily; “for if Susan 
should return and find you - 

** No fear of her,” LT cried; “ for I left her safe 
locked in her room along with Jimmy. I took 
care of the traitress and her confederate.” 





* You did!” said the beauty, looking astonish- 
ment and inquiry. ‘* Perhaps then,” she contin- 
ued hesitatingly, ‘as you won’t go,” (oh! what 
an enchanting way of telling me I might stay! 
No wonder | kissed her! but it was a wonder 
how well she bore it!) ‘As you won't go, per- 
haps you will tell me how you came to lock her 
up, and who Jimmy is, and how you got into this 
house, and this room; for 1 am very curious, and 
—and 





“You have aright to know al) about it. It 
was all a blunder, the happiest, darlingest, blunder 
that ever was made. You must know,” said I, 
* T thought this was my own boarding-house, Mre. 
E.’s.” 

“No,” said the beauty sweetly, “it is Mrs, 
F"s.”" 

“IT shall love Mrs. F. as long as I live! I 
made the mistake the more readily, because, be- 
ing beset by the police for knocking down a ras. 


cally fellow, who insulted me in the street,” a | 
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did not like to tell the charmer of the arrest, lest 
she should conceive some suspicion of me,) “ I 
attempted to get home through by-ways and 
the. garden gate. Susan Jet me inj; she. war 
waiting for that rascally Jimmy, her sweetheart, 
who was to pretend to conduct you to the cars—” 

“Ol! no,” said my mistress ; * I never heard 
of Jimmy. Susan was to take me, and she was 


to be dressed in men’s clothes—you know how 1 


mistook you—what a great mistake Iinade!” * 
Oh that it could be made over again!” said 


I sincerely cnough. - And J then procevded with 
the story as I have already narrated jt, exposing 
the schemes und the - punishment, such as it was, 
of Susan, and -deseribing the ilusion—the per. 
suasion of its being my own chamber, in my own 
boarding house—under which I-bhad entered her 
boudoir. “ And now, my adered creature,” said 
I, “if cloping is necessary, let us start forthwith, 
and we can be married the cars sturt. 
*Tis but stopping at the first parson’s or magis- 
trate’s.”’ 


before 


* But—but,” murmured my mistress, with the 
sweetest accents, “* would you really. marry. me— 
without knowing me 2?” 

“IT would, 1 will,” said I, clasping her in my 
arms. “IT take you for better or for worse, be- 
lieving—for my soul tells me it—that yon are an 
angel.” 

“Oh! James!” said she, meltingly, ‘don’t 
you know me? 1 am Ellen, little Ellen, cousin 
Ellen! Did’nt you get father’s letter!” 

Heavens! what a surprising climax to the 
day’s adventure! Wasl toget my namesake's 
letters, father his debts, and marry his intended 
wife in the bargain? No wonder the dear erea- 
ture should melt so soon, to find in me her sup- 
posed cousin and destined husband. Bat 
was it she could be so deceived? Certainly sire 
must have known And 


‘These questions, and 


how 


her own cousin. what 
was she going to clope for ? 
various others, whieh came crowding into my 
brain, were, without my asking them, (for in fact 
I was for awhile speechless,) answered by the 
darling Ellen herself; who, with looks of the 
most confiding fondness, as if the matter was 
now quite setiled, murmured— 

‘“*Ain’t it strange that we should come together 
so, and that we should love, 


each other ? 


witheut knowing 
But how should we, since we have 
never been together since we were children ? 
And I thought you had red hair, too! 


ish ! 


How fool- 
And when T thought you were only Susan 
disguised, and wished I had just such a hand- 
sowe looking person fora sweetheart, | said noth- 
ing but the truth; for, indecd, | loved you when 
I thought you were only Susan! And to think 
that I was going to run away from you! Ol! 
how unhappy I should have been if L had; and 
how happy lam that Idid not!” And here my 
dear cousin (my cousin, indeed !) threw ber arms 
round my neck the swectest way imaginable. 1 
returned the caress, but expressed some of my 
astonishment by echoing her words— 

“Ran away from me indeed! from your cou- 
sin!” . 

“Oh! you know, I thought you had red hair; 


and I never could abide red hair,” said she. 


* And then, father—if you remember father— 
you know he is so odd aud obstinate. And then 
that contract————” 


* Contract?” said I, “ what contract ?” 


“Why, with uncle John, to be sure ; though it 
was not a contract, but only a promise ; for, you 
know, ever since Iwas born, father and uncle 


_Johu were determined we should be married to. ° 


gether, for some of their 
property. Now,cousis 
with unabated | affectio 
agrecable, because theggah) 


ic reasons uboaut the 














continued Ellen, 
the 
contract, or 


yas more 
promise, With the wise reason 
struck a sudden chillin my ba 
wg some: great obstacles that mi 
newborn love—* ow cousin,” conti 
girl, ** because | 


> property, 
suggest. 
to my 
e dear 


wought you had air,and 






because they w 
whether 1 would not, “I hated you— us sO 
foolish and wicked !—but I don’t bate you now. 
And when we started off on this jauntto Niagara, 


going to marry to yeu 


and father told me 1 must be firstanarried to you, ! 
here in Philadelphia, L: bated you more than ever ; 


and when father told me he- liad written to you 
to meet us to-day, and that he expected you, and 
if you eame L should perhaps marry you to-night, 
I could endure it no longer. And so Il made a 
confidante of that treacherous Susan, and we were 
> to ran away together.” 

“And whither,” quoth I, “ were you going ? 
and why in boy’s clothes ?” 

“Oh!” replied Ellen laughing, ** we were go- 
ing home, to be sure; und the disguise was to 
prevent our being tracked, L thought it would 

be so fine to be snug and safe at home, while fa- 


ther was hunting for me in all sorts of places; 


and then, after | had managed, through friends, 
to get him to let me off from the contract, he 
would be so delighted to find Lhad not runaway ; 
after all; for going home is not eloping, is it?” 
Oli! how L adored the dear, simple creature ; 
and how I trembled with fear, lest, afterall, I 
should Would well 
she discovered [ was not her cousin? \the 
betrothed 


lose her. she love me so 


when 
of her childhood? for it was evident 
that the idea now gave her pleasure, however 
Must Meontinue to de- 


Could I sueceed in deceiving her fa- 


previously disagreeable. 
evive her?! 
ther ? and could I expeet her of him without de- 
ceiving him?) = Might not their James J. Smith 
step in, and snateh the prize out of my grasp? 
Was | not wronging him andthem by permitting 
myself to bear (for certainly L had not assumed) 
his character. No! My namesake was a rogue ; 
and, by ousting him, I secured him his deserts, 
and the others perhaps—it could not be. other- 
wise—their happiness. 
Ellen? “She, at least,” thought I, “ will for- 
give me the deecit.” 


Besides, could I give up 


* And here I am, aiter all, 
my soul,” LT said, determined tpon a desperate 
move; ‘“‘and now, do you hate me?” 

“No James; it’s just as father wants.” 

“And will you marry me?” 

“Yos; if father wishes.” 

* And to-night ?” 

** }f{—if father insists upon it!” 

“Well, my beloved, if he don’t insist upon it, 
Where is he?” 


do. 
“Oh!” replied Elien, * just over in 
He was quite 
angry because you Were not here to receive him, 


his parlor 
there, nodding over the papers. 


and because you did not come all day.” 
**] did not get into town till this afternoon, and, 
of course, have not long been in possession of his 


letter.” 


Ellen, dearest of 


I drew it from my poeket; and how I blessed 
the rascally note-lolder who prevented my re- 
turning it to the post-office ! 

“T wonder. if de will recollect me?” I said; 
and for the life of me I could not say it in any 
other than a trembling voice. 

“Oh! no,” replied: Ellen; “ for it is fourteen 
or fifteen years smeé he saw you, you know; and 
he only remembers. you as.a red-headed schvol- 
boy. Lam-so glad yoor hair has changed tosuch 
a beautiful brown !” 

* Let us go see him, and ask his blessing !” 
‘He will be so surprised !” said: Ellen. 

The parlor was but aeross the passage, Six 
steps brought me in the presence of my venera- 


ble 


the name. 


nnele, of whom I did not know so much as 
All 1 knew of it was the initials, 'T. B. 
as. subscribed in the letter. He started up from 
his nap, giving me a grim took of inquiry. 
“Cousin James, * 


blush. 


* Dear sir,” said I, dashing in, * rejoiced to 


father,” said Ellen, with a 


see you. Looking at my hair, I see; not so red 
Did not 
afternoor ; hence my misfortune in just getting 
I flung iton the table. ‘*Am 


delighted with Ellen; and she, Lhope with me. 


as in old times, sir! arrive till late this 


your last favor.” 


Bey your fatherly blessing.” 

Awd down we popped at his feet. 

The old gentleman stared at us witlf astonish- 
mentand delight. “ Bless my heart!” he eried ; 
‘*why where did you stumble on her? and how 
did you bring her into such a good humor 

"Oh! 


ihe 
sir, | have been sitting with her this 
half hour, in hier boudoir, and-———” 

* Ah! you dog, I 


first and dad afterwards !” 


like your spirit; daughter 


* And, sir,” continued I, “she finds my hair 


is not quite so red as she thought it was.” 


yoo 


“ Bravo, lad! and she’ll have you 


“This very night, sir, if you insist upon it, as 


I hope you will.” 
“ To triumphe i. °s 
me, Nell? 


mediately.” 


do—lI 


L insist upon your marrying him im- 


will, Do you hear 


‘* Yes, sir,” said Ellen. 
“Ring the bell for a parson. 
nick that rascally Harry! Was 


the match; had som Villauinousplan of his own ; 


How 


trying to stop 


we shall 


and was quite afraid of him; abused you hike a 
pickpocket. Shall chouse him handsomely. Ol! 


2 parson! a parson! a kingdom for a parson!” 
And my venerable father-m-law skipped across 
the floor, rung the bell, squeezed miny hand, kiss. 
ed lis daughter, rang the bell again, and per- 
formed various other feats, which were, in their 
effects, of a truly legerdemain cliaracter; for, 
within ten minutes, as if by a trick of magie, 1, 


who, thirty minutes before, heart-free 


was a 
bachelor, free of the world and woman, was stand. 
ing ina wedding group, composed of persons, all 
of them entire strangers, my bride, my father-in- 
law, the elergyman, with his book, the lady of 
the house, and some other persons, admitted as 
witnesses to the ceremony, about to be married 
toa lady whose name I did not actually yet know ! 


The haste, the 


tion, my hopes, my appre hensions, my ignorance, 


bustle, the extraordinary transi- 


all combined to throw me into a whirl of confu- 


sion, during wirich the ceremony was begun, and 


conducted very little to my edification; for I 


cannot savy I distinguished one word, until my 
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ears were suddenly struck by the important ques. ’ 


tion, ** Do you, James J. Smith, take this woman 
to be your wedded wife,” &c.? At that mo. 
ment I was struck with the enormous absurdity 
of taking such a leap in the dark—of marrying a 
woman who, for aught I could tell, might be—_ 
But, as I was going to bolt, (for, truly, that wae 
the impulse then on me,) I caught a view of the 
bride’s face stealing to me an upturned glance, 
so full of goodness, purity, affection, and heaven 
knows what other divine qualities, that fear 
changed to rapture, and I uttered the important 
“yes” with all the emphasis of resolution. 

How I quickened into life now, and pricked up - 
my ears to hear my wife’sname ! 

* Do you Ellen Brown pe 

I felt as if struek by a forty-jar charge of elec. ; 
tricity. ‘The name confounded, without illumi. ; 
nating me. In truth, 1 had no time for ¢ompar. | 
ing facts and making inferences; for, just as the 
clergyman had breathed the expected name of 
my charmer, the door flew open, ant aman rush. 
ed in, hastily exclaiming, “Hold! hold! I forbid 
the bans !”’ 

Conceive the confusion of all present at this 
extraordinary interruption; and conceive my 





surprise, when, snatching Ellen into my arms, 
determined to maintain my right to her against 
all mankind, but particlarly against James J. 
Smith, the genuine, who, I doubted not, was the 
cause of interruption—conceive my surprise, I 
say, when, turning to this detested personage, 
my eyes fell, not upon my red-headed namesake, 
but my old friend and college-mate, Harry Brown, 
of Virginia! That he should be here! that he 
should cause such a dangerous interruption! that 
he should turn against me, his old friend, and 
rnin me! I gnashed my teeth at him; I raised 
my hand in a furious menace ; and, if there had 
been a pistol in it, L certainly should have blown 
his brains out. 

“You forbid the bans, you scoundrel!’ said | 


my fathet-in-law, in a rage equal to my own; | 


— 
to 


“you, you dog, you! you forbid the bans ! 

He was approaching my friend irefully. But 
Harry was looking at me. His face lighted up 
with wonder, followed by an air of recognition 
and delight; and, smothering, or trying to sinoth. 
er, alaugh, and laying his finger significantly 
along his nose, as he looked at me, he repeated, 
though in very altered accents—in fact, he could 
searce speak for laughing — 

“Yes, I forbid the bans—until Mrs. Brown 
gets up! She is on the stairs. What, uncle, 
do you expeet to marry Nell off, without allow. 
ing us tobe witnesses. Here she is.” Enter 
Mre. Harry Brown, a fine looking young matron, 
but not so fine as my Nelly. ‘ You thought to 
give us the slip, by taking the morning boat, and 
changing your boarding-house. You forgot the 
evening train, and my skill in hunting down fu- 
gitives {” 

“And you don’t eppose the match then, you 
dog?” oried my father-in-law, “and you don’t 
know anything against cousin Jim, after all?” 

“Oh, no; nothing at all! IL approve of the 
match with all my heart and soul; and pray 
proceed with itas quickly as possible. You, 
Ellen Brown, do take this man— But I beg 
the reverend gentleman’s pardon.” 

The ceremony was resumed, andin two mi- 


nutes J was married. 


“ Victoria!” cried Harry Brown, seizing my | 
hand, and so interrupting the first nuptial em- 
brace, with which, according to the fashion, I ' 
was saluting my wife. “I congratulate you, | 
cousin James J. Smith, upon having married the 
finest girl and richest heiress in Virginia; the | 
very girl I intended for you! Oh! you dog, 
who could have thought you had the wit and | 
spirit to accomplish the ‘ splendid adventure’ | 
without my assistance ? Know your relations! 
Don’t you see, my wife wants tu kiss her un- 
known cousin? You kiss Aer, and Vl kiss | 
Nelly! Ha! ha! ha! 

And here my friend went into such explosions 
of laughter and rejoicing as amazed everybody | 
except me, who began to be aware of the full 
extent of my good fortune. 

In the midst of this joyous tumult enter another 
unexpected visitor. Death! it was the red.) 
headed gentleman of the theatre ; the true James _ 
J. Smith, as my fears told me, and as was ren- 


‘ dered still more evident by his first words to my ° 


father-in-law. ‘* Sir,” said the young gentle- 
man, grasping him affectionately by the hand, 
“I have, I believe, the honor of speaking to my 
dear uncle, Thomas Brown, and of introducing 
to him his unworthy nephew, James J. Smith.” 

“* Bless my soul!” cried the old gentleman, 
and could no more ; for he was struck dumb with ° 
astonishment. 

*“* Had the misfortune, in some unaccountable 


, 


_way,’’ continued the new comer, ** to miss your 


last favor, promised to arrive to-day,” (and here 
the villain drew out some former letter,) “ and 
only heard of your being here by accident. But 


_ that—I can’t be mistaken! Permit me to pay 


my respects to my dear cousin!” 


And up stepped Altar Ego, with captivating | 


smile and extended hand, to my astonished wife, 
whom he saluted as his dear cousin Elien—Miss 


, Brown.” 


** Mrs. James J. Smith, sir,” said I. 

** That is to be!” added Red-head, with de. 
lightful suavity. 

I looked round to my friend Harry for assist- 
ance; for, | confess, at this moment my heart 
failed me, not that I had any fear of my con- 
temptible namesake, indeed, but I dreaded the 
effect of the denouement upon my wife and father- 
in-law, both of whom appeared very much dis- 
composed by the new turn of affairs. Harry 
looked as if about going into another burst of 
merriment: but he nodded his head, as if to bid 
me dash ahead, without fear. 

“ Mrs. James J. Smith that is, sir,” said I, 
** This lady is my wife.” 

“Sir,” said the gentleman, “ I am James J. 
Smith!” 

* Sir,” said I, “ so am J/” 

** James Jones Smith,” cried Red-head, “ this 
lady’s cousin !”” 

** James John Smith,” cried I, “ this lady’s 
husband !” 

* Uncle!” exclaimed James Jones, with a look 
of horror and despair, ** you have married Ellen 
to an impostor! and I am ruined for ever.” 

“What! an impostor!” cried Mr. Brown; 
‘* call for a constable !” 


, 


“ If you do,” said I, ** he will only arrest your 
nephew there, not me, as your nephew knows full 


well. The young man speaks the truth, at least, 


in part. He is your nephew, and he ig ruined for ° 


ever; us T- know as-wellashe; for, this afternoon 


. 1 was dunned upon an unpaid note of his fora 


debt of honour, a gambling debt, of near two 
thousand dollars, and was arrested, besides, for 
a tailor’s bill of ——” 

“Oh! for heaven’ssake !” interrupted my rival, 
deprecatingly. 

* And,” continued I, unmercifally, “ it is but 
an hour since E heard him, in the public theatre, 
when warned to beware of the * hawks and buz- 


_ zarde’ who were on the watch for him, boast, to 


his gambling friends, of his * rich and confound- 


_ edly handsome’ cousin here, the daughter of 
/* Old Rusty,’ a‘ hard-headed old hunks,’ as a 


resource that would enable him to * hold up his 


, head again with the best of them.’” 


‘Done for, by jingo!” said Mr. James Jones 


Smith, and sneaked out of the room. 


“Oh! the abandoned villian!” quoth my fath- 
er-in-law. 

** And if you want moreevidence ofhis unworthi. 
ness,” said Harry, stepping to my aid, “ [ can 


give it; and you know, uncle, I warned you I 
’ had heard strange tales of him. When I came 


round here with Mrs. Brown, to see you, and 
heard you were marrying away Nelly, I thought 
it was to him; and that’s the reason I forbade 


' the bans.” 


“ Ay, sir; and you countenanced, you aided 
and abetted this worthy personage,” said Mr. 
Brown, senior, givin, me a look as black as mid- 
night ; ** you helped, you even instigated, a ras- 
cally impostor,” here the old man gave way to 


rage, and Ellen began to ery, ** to cheat and 


deceive my girl, to rob me of my daughter.” 

** No impostor at all,” said Harry. (I would 
have said the same thing ; but he took the words 
out ofmy mouth.) “ He isa gentleman, uncle ; 
my old friend and college-mate; and the very 


> man I wished to substitute for his namesake; the 


very man I hinted about to you; though I never 
told you his name. For, in honesty, 1 must 
confess I had some thoughts, ifno other turn 
would serve, of getting him to personate your 
nephew, and so cheat you inte accepting a wor- 
thier son-in-law. He has rushed into the adven- 
ture on his own suggestion,” (here Harry began 
to laugh again,) ** and I vow, I admire and love 
him all the better for his spirit.” 
“It was a villainous deception,” said Mr. 
Brown. 
“IT declare sir,” said I, “ It was an unpre- 
meditated, an accidental one altogether. An 
’ extraordinary circumstance” (and here I related 
it) * threw me into Ellen’s boudoir! where, up- 
on mentioning my name, (and James J. Smith— 
James Jolin Smith—is my name, sir,) she herself 
hailed me as her cousin, from whom I found her 
just on the point of running away.” 
* Oh! James,” said Ellen, “ don’t tell of me!” 
“ Thad never seen her before; I knew not who 
she was; yet I fell desperately in love with her; 
and, to improve the opportunity, (which I must 
otherwise have lost,) I allowed her to remain de- 
ceived. I did deceive you, in appearing as your 
nephew ; for I saw that, otherwise, you would 
reject me. Yet you must give me credit for dis. 
interested motives, sir, and for a true uncompro- 
mising affection for your daughter ; since I stood 
up to marry her without knowing who she was, 
without knowing even so much as her name.” 
** Very fine, indeed,” said the snarling Mr. 
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_ _ 
Brown; “ but as you had heard your namesake 
talk of the ‘ rich,’ as well * devilish handsome’ 
daughter of the * hard-headed Old Rusty,” (con- 
found the jackanapes!) you must permit me to 
believe you were reminded of her two recommen- 
dations together “ 

“ I declare,” interrupted I, * hadn’t time to 
think of anything but her beauty.” 

“ But, sir,” continued my father-in-law, stern- 
ly, “ my nephew forgot to let you, and his ras- 
cally associates know, sir, that my daughter's 





riches, air, depended upon the will of her father, - 


sir; and that she will never get a penny, sir, for 
marrying a man I disapprove of, sir ?” 


* Then, sir,” said J, ** lam proud to assure . 


you that fortune has placed me beyond the neces. 
ity of lamenting your disapproval; for, thank 
heaven, I have enough, and more than enough, 


to secure your daughter's happincss, if love and > 


a handsome competency can secure it.” 


** Shall have it all!” said ** Old Rusty,” grasp- . 
ing my hand warmly; “* for I was only trying » 
Confound » 
that rascally nephew! what an escape we have > 


you; and I see you area good fellow. 


had! And its all owing to his” (this was spoken 
to Harry and the others) ‘* having the same name 
being a better fellow, and not having red hair!” 

“ And you ain’t my cousin, after all?” mur- 
mured the soft voice of Ellen in my ear. 

“* No, my love; but Pp 

* But my husband! Oh! it is very funny. 
But I shall love you allthe better. And I am so 
glad you deceived us; otherwise father might 
have never consented.” 

“ And if he had not ?” 

** Then, perhaps—yes, then—if you had asked 
me—I should have run away with you! But 
now let us libcrate Susan, and give her a scolding. 

**Oh!” said the lady of the house, * she, or 
her Jimmy, has picked the lock, and they have 
run away together. 

“* Well, let her go,” said Ellen, ‘* fate has pro- 
vided mea better travelling companion; and I 
du not care now how soon we start off to Niag- 
ara.” 

Ah! the dear creature! 
ed to laugh and rejoice over the oddity of our 





She has not yet ceas- 


courtship and marriage; and, as for me, I never 
recount, without a thrill of pleasure, my half 
hour’s Adventures in the Wrong House. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Rural Repository. 
WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

’Tis a sacred and holy thing, the love of a 
warm, confiding and pure heart, when it pours 
its first incense on the shrine of affeetion—writ- 
ten in the winning and exquisite loveliness of a 
pure and exalted spirit, it throws the bright and 
golden bands of love, pure and deathless around 
a kindred heart, and lives but in the love and 
sympathy of the beloved object. The virgin love 





of a warm and pure heart, a heart in its first in- 
nocence and freshness, unchilled and unstained 
by the corroding of sorrow and selfishness is a 
sacred, a priceless gem. Oh! that it were val. 
ued as it ought to be ; then the affections of any 
one, however humble, if sincere, would ne’er be 
treated with scorn and indifference. This heart 
might pour forth many a fond wish for thee, but 


this only will Lask, that thou may’st be the object 
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of an affection, pure, devoted and deathless, that 
shall shed a chastening and holy influence o’er 
thee, and give to thee all the happiness that this 
life can impart—that the bright spirits of inno. 
cence and truth, may continue to guide thy steps 


_-—-shed their radiant light o’er thy path, and bear 


thee lightly, with a calm mind and warm heart, 


_ through the varied and trying scenes of life, and 


in the hour when thon shalt be called to leave 

the scenes of carth, for the pure and heavenly 

scenes. of the spirit-land, may guardian spirits | 

attend, and light thy way across the dark valley 

of death to the blissful mansions of our heavenly 

Father—there to meet the loved ones of earth. 
Sullivan, N. Y. 1843. 
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BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. 


James Henry Bernarpin De Saint-Pierre | 
was born at Havre, in 1737, and is said to have 
been a descendant of the celebrated Eustace de » 
St. Pierre, the patriotic mayor of Calais. At the | 
age of twenty he entered into the engineer ser- 
vice ; and he successively served at Malia, in 
Russia, and in Poland. On his revisiting his na. 
tive country, he obtained a captain’s commission 
in the engineer corps, and was sent to the Isle of 
France, from whence, however, after a residence 
of three vears, he returned, with no other for. 
tune than a collection of shells and insects, and 
The latter, which 
was his first literary effort, was published in 


a narrative of his voyaye. 


1773; and he, thenceforth, devoted himself to 
literature. His Studies of Nature appeared in 
1784, and passed rapidly through several editions. 
Paul and Virginia was published in 1788, and 
this delightful tale acquired an unprecedented 
popularity, and set the seal on his reputation. 
During the reign of terror, he narrowly escaped 
the scaffold. 
Joseph he received pensions, which gave comfort 
He died in 1814. His Har- 
monies of Nature was given to the press after 
The best edition 
twelve octavo 


From Napoleon and his brother 
to his latter days. 
his death. of his works is in 
volumes. ‘The philosophy of St. 
Pierre is occasionally eccentric ; but the purity 
of his morality, and the beauty of his style, de- 
serve the highest praise. 
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HUMOR IN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Cartrain Harry P 





, just after the last 
war broke out, was in command of the garrison 
at Mackinaw. He was a young man of fine tal. 
ents, but, unfortunately, addicted a little too 
much to the battlk—and the consequences was 


that evil reports reached the head-.quarters of the 


General commanding on the frontiers, who, we 
believe, was the late Gencral McComb. 


He 


, to their capacity.” 
- martialed. 


on board of the Consteilation frigate. 
' lying to at one of the Azores, a heavy gale came 


, the navy. 


-and, in some way, his kid gloves got dirty. 


ae 


felt it his duty to despatch an aid-de-camp to 
inquire into the matter. When thelatterreached 
the garrison, he had occular demonstration of the 
fact—for the Captain was pretty well * toddied.” 
The aid-de.camp said nothing about the cause of 
his arrival till after dinner, when, being alone 
with the Captain, he ** broke the ice,” and re- 
lated the reason of his visit. 

“Tis an unfortunate truth,” said the Captain. 
“ I admit it.” 

“ What, Captain, that you do get regularly 
drunk ?” 

“* Yes, the report is true.” 

‘* My deur sir, why is it?” 

“To tell the truth, I’m stationed here with 
such a stupid set, that, in my own defence, I 
have to get drunk to graduate my intellect down 
The Captain was not court 





Lieutenant , of the navy, when passed 
midshipman, was, something like ten years ago, 
While 


on, andthe ship was drifting towards a rock 


_ bound coast, where she would inevitably go to 


All was consternation on board, and the 
probability was, if she went ashore, not a dozen 
souls would be saved. ‘The young officer, wheth- 
et on shore or at sea, was peculiarly neat in his 
dress—rather foppishly so; and he had acquired, 
by this peculiarity the title of the ‘* Pelham” of 
During the gale, his station was on 
the gun deck forward, superintending the paying 
outof the chain cable as the ship kept dragging— 
It 


shuuld be remarked, that with all his foppishness, 


pieces. 


he was an able, cool, and determined young 
officer. During the height of the gale, the chap- 
lain, Mr. S———— went round the ship, praying 
here and there for blessings on those who were 
Ap- 


witha scrious countenance, 


about to take the great leap into eternity. 
proaching Mr. 
he addressed him : 





* Can I do any thing for you, Mr. , on 
this awful occasion ?” 


“ Yes,” replied the young officer, without 


, changing a muscle, “ wont you be so good as to 


turn down my shirt collar ?” 
Fortunately, the frigate escaped—but the * turn 


' down my shirt collar” of * Pelham” wasa stand. 


ing expression among his messmates.” 


A FRAGMENT FOR THE LADIES. 

“Tuy grandmother,” said my uncle Toby, 
addressing himself to young Arabella, just from 
London, and who was playing the battle of Mar- 
engo, on the piano—* thy grandmother, child,” 
said he, ** used to play on a much better instru- 
ment than thine.” 

* Indeed,” said Arabella, ‘* how could it have 


been better? you know it isthe most fashionable 


instrument, and is used by every body that is 


any thing.” 

* Your grandmother was something, yet she 
never saw a piano-forte.” 

* But what was the name ofthis instrument ? 
had it strings, or was it played by keys?” 

** You must give me time to recollect the name ; 
it was indeed a stringed instrument, but was 
played by the hand.” 


‘* By the hand alone? How vulgar; but I 


protest I should like to sce one, and papa shall 

















buy me one when I return to London. Do you 
think that we can obtain one?” 
* No, you will not probably find one in Lon. 
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don, but doubtless they may be found in some of ° 
‘ must be paid for his keeping. 


of the country towns.” 

** How many strings had it? Must one play, 
with both hands? and could one play the double 
bass ?"’ 


and had two strings.” 

“Two strings only? surely you are jesting, 
how could good music be produced by such an 
instrument, when the piano has two or three 
hundred ?” 

“Oh, the strings were very long, one about 


* Well, said he I am going now.” 

“ Are you,” said the merchant, ‘* Well, good 
bye, sir!” 

* Well, about my horse ; the man says the bill 


** Well, I suppose that is all right, sir.” 
“ Yes—well, but you know I’m your wife's 


‘ cousin.” 
“I know not whether it would play double » 
bass, as you call it; it was played by both hands, © 


ann 


14 feet, and the other might be lengthened at - 


pleasure, even to 50 or more.” 

“What a prodigious deal of room it must 
take up, but no matter, I will have mine in the 
old hall, and papa may have an addition built to 
it, for he says L shall never want for any thing, 
and so does mamma. 
with little mallets like the piano, or where they 
snapped like a harpsichord ?” 


collect; but it produced a soft kind of humming 
music, and was peculiarly agreeable to the hus- 
band and relations of the performer.” 

** Oh, as to pleasing one’s husband or relations, 
that is all Dicky, in the Haut-.ton, you know; 
but [am determined to have one at any rate. 
Was it easily learnt, and was it taught by French 
or Italian masters ?” 

“It was easily learnt, but Frenchmen and 
Italians searcely dared to show their heads in our 
country in those times.” 

“Can you not possibly recollect the name? 
How shall we know what to enquire for?” 

“ Yes, [do now remember the name, and you 
must enquire for a SPINNING WHEEL. 


COUSINING. 

A country gentleman lately arrived at Boston, 
and immediately repaired to the house of a rela- 
tive lady who had married a merchant of that 
city. The parties were glad to see him, and in- 
vited him to make their house his home, (as he 
declared his intention of remaining in the city 
but a day ortwo.) The husband of the lady, 
anxious to show attention to a relative and friend 
of his wife, took the gentleman’s horse to a livery 
stable in Hanover strect. Finally, the visit be- 
came a visitation, and the merchant, after a 
lapse of eleven days, found besides lodging and 
boarding the gentleman, a pretty considerable 
billhad run upat thelivery stable. Accordingly, 
he went to the man who kept the stable and told 
him, when the gentleman took his horse, he 
would pay the bill. ** Very good,” said the stable 
keeper, “‘ T understand you.” Accordingly, ina 
short time, the country gentleman went to the 
stable, and ordered his horse to be got ready.— 
The bill of course was presented. 

* Oh,” said the gentleman, ‘* Mr. so and so, 
my relation will pay this.” 

“ Very good, sir, said the stable keeper, “ please 
to get and order from Mr, , it will be as 
good as the money.” 

The horse was put up again, and down went 
the country gentleman to the Long Wharf, where 
the merchant kept. 


Were the strings struck 


“ Yes, said the merchant, I know that you 
are, but your horse is not.” 





AN INCIDENT. 


159 


’ jes in the corner appropriated to them, as reported 


by the Picayune: 


‘De Lor! whoo! Jes look at dat dog! I 


; declare he knows more than folks docs.” 


* Does you call dat a real, sure enough dog ?” 
said another durky by his side, whose eyes were 
opened so wide they looked like a couple of half 


‘ dollars. 


de dog skin—I knows dar is. 


A LauGHaABLr incident occured in this country 
’ some time since, the circumstances of which we | 
5 . . . . . 
‘ious animal was showing the audience how his 


give justas we got them from one who professed 
to be acquainted with the transaction. An old 
gentleman farmer, who had two or three very 
pretty daughters, was so very cautious of his 


charge that he would not permit them to keep ° 


the company of young men ; however, they adopt- 


ed the following expedient to enjoy the company | 


of their lovers without the knowledge of their 


father.—After the old man had retired to rest, | 


the girls would hang a sheet out of the window, 
_ which was quite a distance from the ground, and 
“ Like neither of those instruments, as I re. | 


the beaux would seize hold of the sheet, and with 
the assistance of his lady love, who tugged lus. 
tily at the sheet above, would thus again an en- 
trance; but it so happened that one evening the 
girls hung out the sheet rather too early—for the 


old gentleman by some ill-wind, was blown round 


the corner, and spying the sheet could not con- 
jecture the meaning of its being there—so he 
took hold and endeavored to pull it down; the 
girls above supposing it to be one of their beaux, 
began to hoist and did not discover their mistake 
until the head of the old man was level with the 
window sill; when one of them exclaimed ** Oh! 
Lord! it’s dad ?” and letting go their hold of the 
sheet, souse came the old man on the hard ground, 
and stones below, dislocating onc of his shoulders, 
which convinced him that his efforts to make 
old maids out of his daughters was a matter not 
so easily accomplished, and withdrawing all fur- 
ther opposition to their keeping company, he was 
soon a father-in-law. 





NEGRO WIT. 

‘* Tlow much va charge Massa Magistrate, to 
marry me and Miss Dinali?” 

* Why, Clem, I'll marry you for two dollars.” 

“Two dollars—what you charge to murry 
white folks, massa?” 

“We generally charge them five dollars, 
Clem.” 

“Well! ya marry us like white folks, and I 
will give ya five dollars, tov.” 

“ Why, Clem, that’s a curious notion, but as 
you desire it, ll marry you like white folkes for 
five dollars.” 


) 
: 


** In course I does,” said the first speaker, 
“what you tink he is yourself?” 

“ What Itink? I tink dar’s white boy inside 
You can’t fool dis 
nigger dat dis all dog doings. Look dar!” con. 
tinued the grinning lump of ebony as the sagac- 


brother dogs could run on two lame legs— 
*“ Look dar! You s’pose a dog can do dat when 
he’s asked? Nebber!” 





LADIES’ TEETH. 
We believe it is true that ladies’ teeth decay 
at a much earlier period of life, than those of the 


other sex. Some ill-natured old bachelor (for 


' whu else would say such things?) has attributed 


it to the friction of the tongue upon them! But 
a new and more flattering solution has been giv- 
en, by some paper, which says:—‘ It has been 
discovered to be owing to the sweetness of their 
lips ; it being a fact well established (by every- 
body saying sv) that sweet things spoil the teeth.” 


CONSIDERATION. 

A cour.e of young people living near Potomac, 
having some notion to try matrimonial life, the 
young man being diffident and slow in conversa- 
tion about the matter—the young lady grew im- 
patient, and to bring the business to a close, 


; demanded a more explicit avowal on the part of 


her lover in the following terms: “ Frank, if 
you intend to marry me, I wish to know it, so 


that I may make preparation.” A long pause 


ensued, at length Frank broke silence, and ex. 


The ceremony being over, andClem and Dinah 


made one, the magistrate asked for his fee. 

** Ohno, massa, ya no come up to de greement 
—YA NO KISS DE BRIDE.” 

** Get out of my office you black rascal.” 

And so Clem got married for nothing. 


A SMART DOG. 
Tury Lave a dog in the Circus in New-Orleans 
that will do every thing but talk.—While per- 
forming his tricks the other evening, the follow- 


ing conversation was carried on by the little dark. 


claimed, ** No meat, no corn, and fishing time 
almost over! Good Lord, Nelly, I can’t!” 


A man who was once in the habit of talking to 
himself, being asked by his wife why he did so, re- 
plied that he liked to converse with a man of sense. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

J. A.M. Lexington Heights, N. Y. $1,00; J. 8. L. Mid- 
Mefield, N. Y. $1,00; F. A. K. Salem, N. C. $1,00; P. M. 
Fosterdale, N. ¥. $2,00; E. D. N. Denmark, N. Y. $1,00; 
J.C. C. West Chateaugay, N. Y. 31,00; E. N. D. Athens, 
N. Y. 81,00; S. W. Uxbridge, Mass. $1,00; B.C. B. Fay- 
etteville, N. Y¥. $1,00. 


FMarried, 


In this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. William Brook 
bank to Miss Lucy Ann Perkins, all of this city. 

By the same, Mr. Peter L. Clow to Miss Agnes Clow, both 
of Stuyvesant 

At Cincinnati, December 27, by the Rev. J. T. Brooke, 
Hon. Bellamy Storer to Miss Sarah Comstock, all of the 
above place. 





Died, 


In this city, on the 3d inst. Harriet Sophia Gillett in her 
19th year, 

At Stuyvesant Landing, on the 15th ult. Mr. Christo 
pher Hutton, in the 87th year of his age. 

In Kinderhook, en the 17th inst. Mr. Jacob F. Miller, in 
the 60th year of bis age 

At Auburn, on the Qist ult. of an enlargement of the 
heart, Mrs. Sarah Ann Walters, formerly of this city, and 
daughter of the late Ebenezer Crossman, in the 4lst year 
of her age. 

In Harttord, on tha 26th ult. Jane Matilda, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Walter Studley, aged 18 years 

In New-York, on the 26th ult. of Consumption, Michael 
D. Higgins, Jr. in the 22d year of hist age 
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Original Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 


TO J. A. 


Tis the spring time of life, 

And thy pathway is green, 

And the canopy o’er thee 

Is bright and serene ; 

The roses are blooming, 

The breezes are bland, 

And birds with their melody 

Cheer up the land; 
The humming birds hum, in the blossoming tree ; 
And beauty disporteth, all flushing and free. 


That the summer may smile, 
With abundance and health— 
And the autumn all grateful, 
Kneel down with its wealth— 
That winter may gently 
Congeal thy heart's flow— 
And death fall as lightly, 
As dew-drops on snow— 
In humble devotion, be this thy request, 
And fear shall evanish, and hope sing to rest. 


And the God of the year, 

Who the violet paints, 

And heholds the young robins, 

And soothes their complaints ; 

Who gladdens the lambkins ; 

The sun- fish who feeds, 

And strengthens the honey-bee, 

Rich from the meads ; 
Has numbered thy hairs, and has promised in love, 
That faithful who live, shall reign happy above. 

Hudson, N. Y. 1843. Ww. 


For the Rural Repository. 
STANZAS. 


BY J. L. A. WOOD. 


Ir earth hath a spot that is bright to this hour, 
And sweet to recall as a dream from the past, 
That stirreth the heart with a magical power, 
’Tis the vale of my first love, my only, my last. 


And sad was the glance that at parting I threw 
At its far waving meadows and waters so fair, 

For, far from those sceues tho’ I 
My heart would return from its pilgrimage there! 


As there is a pang for the heart that is sore, 
And cloudsto break over the soul like a wave, 
So there may be lips that have blessed us before, 
As false as the dust that concealeth the grave! 


Greenport, N. ¥. March, 1843. 


Of praise and love to the Eternal One ; 

And still thy lustre bright wilt thou prolong, 
Until the end. for which thou wert begun 
Is finished, and time’s latest sands are run. 
VaLoius, 





THE SNOW BIRD, 


Tuey talk of the beautiful birds that sing 


Iu the sunny time of the opening spring ; 

When the air is fragrant, and sweet, and balm, 
And the blue sky above is tnclouded and calm; 
When the streamlets are leaping the meadows along, 
With a sound like the gush of a childish song, 


' And the leafy boughs of the forest trees, 
' Are gently swayed by the pleasant breeze ; 


rf 


But though blithely they chirrup, and charmingly 
sing, 
I call them all selfish—these songsters of spring. 


: They desert us when clouds dim the blue of the sky, 
: And afar from our dwellings all hurriedly fly ; 
, All intent on their pleasure—and hushing their song 


When most for its beauty and gladness we long. 

No—they’re fair weather friends and are not to me 

So dear as the snow. bird in winter we see ; 

He’s a plain little creature with plumage of gray, 

Just fit fora snowy and blustering day; 

*Tis a good sober color, and meet for a bird, 

That's not giddy, nor selfish, nor easily stirred ; 

But who greets us more mirthful, and happy, and 
gay, 

The darker the heavens, the colder the day. 

Oh! he seems so contented and happy the while— 

As he sits right erect on the top of the stile— 

And gratefully chirps as he watches the snow 


. Fall noiselessly down on the grass plot below ; 


vandered, I knew . 


But peace to thy groves sweetest vale of my youth! . 


And light be those hearts that once beat true to mine; 
Each thought that recalls thee but tells the sad truth, 
That Iam no longer of those that are thine. 
For the Rural Repository. 
TO THE SUN. 
Brieut Orb of day, resplendent and sublime! 
Through countless ages thy effulgence glows, 
As radiant as when first majestic Time, 
From’sombre and chaotic darkness rose. 
Years follow years, and in their round disclose 
Events magnificent in every clime 
Of earth; but thou, unscathed by mortal woes, 
Art still the same asin thy dawning prime: 
The{jsame as when at eret the heavenly throng, 


In choral strane,” did chant the holy song 


There’s something so meek in the elance of his eye 

As the keen wind comes sweeping right bitingly by, 

That he seems like the Christian who moves among 
men— 

Who buffetted rudely, reviles not again— 

But meets with a brow calm and open as day 

The blasts of misfortune that sweep o’er his way; 

Of all the bright dwellers in bower or in tree, 


The blithe litde suow bird, seems fairest to me. 


MOTHER IF | HAD THE LIGHTNING’S 
WING,” 

BY MRS. ALFRED BARNARD. 
“Morner! if I had the lightning’s wing 
To the throne of Almighty God I'd spring.” 
“My child, the lightning’s gleamy shect, 
Glances not near his holy seat, 

On the mountain peak it takes its birth 
Whence it terror spreads o’er things on earth; 
But he dwells in the heaven of heavens, afar 
From the rage of the elemental war.” 


** Mother! the thunder roars aroiind, 

We will float to God, on its wave of sound.” 
" The voice of the thunder is loud and deep, 
Startling the babe, from its tranquil sleep; 
The wild beast cow’rs in his rocky den, 

And the wood-bird seeks her nest again, 

Even man, though armed with pride and power, 
Shrinks trembling in that awful hour; 
But the thunder’s voice around God's throne, 
Is low as a lover’s whispered tone ; 

Some other way, we must seek, my boy, 

To gain that heaven of peace and joy.” 


“ The storm has passed—the hushed winds sigh— 
The bow of promise adorns the sky ; 

Mother! it shows a beauteous path, 

By which we may leave this changeful earth ; 
That path, wit® heaven’s own ray is bright, 
Let us follow it, to the throne of light.” 


¢ 


i 


** Those tints, my child, so bright and gay, 
Ven.as we gaze, they fade away ; 

Lake earthly hopes, their brilhunt hue, 

As bright, and evanescent: too.” 


“'Phen mother! haw may we reach the home, 
To which my wayward fancies roam ?” 

* The way my childis dark and drear, 
Norainbow sheds its beauteous there ; 

Not there is heard the thunder’s roar, 

And the lightning’s flash is seen no more; 
Tis spread with terrors all its own, 

And man must tread that path alone.” 


* Alone !—oh mother thy gentle arm 

Hath sheilded ‘me here from grief and harm! 
In this beauteous world it has beep my stay ; 
And in that dark and dismal way, 

it will be my trust, my help, my guide ; 
Oh! do not let me leave thy side.” 


‘* A better guide, awaits my boy, 

To Jead thee to the realms of joy, 

And fearless, may’st thou venture o'er, 
The gulf which He hath passed before ; 
Then grieve not thou to leave my side; 
Death is the path—but Christ thy guide.” 





i7To Subscribers + 


We would wish subscribers who change their residence 
to mention the placethey formerly took the paper, as well 
as that they wish it sent to, so we thay be able to stop it 
at the old residence; for there ig a great difficulty in finding 
a name of @ person, as our books are kept alphabetical by 
the names of places only. 


iA bd * 

Yo Printers. 
Just received and for sale at this Office, a quantity of 
Prout’s Printing Ink, in Kegs of 20, 25 and 30 bbs. at 


27 cts. per Ib. Cash, or 30 ets. credit. 


NJ 
For Sale or to Let. 
THVUE twostory Dwelling house, situate-on the 
northerly side of Union Street, midway be 

tween Fourth and Fifth Streets. "The terms will 
be reasonable, and one half or more of the pur 
chase money can remain for a number of years, or the 
lower part will be let until the first of May next, and pos 
session given immediately. Also, the Store on the corner 
of Warren and Third Streets. Inquire at this office. 

February 11, 1843. WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 





Notice to Agents. 


We would request all our Agents to endeavor to have 
Subscribers commence with the beginning of the Volume, 
as we have plenty of Numbers from the commencement, 
(June 18, 1842,) and we think it will be to their ndvantage 
as well as our own tor them to commence at the beginning 
of the volume, and have it complete, instead of two parts 
which will not answer so wellto Dind. We have also, 
Vol. 11th, 12th, 13th, 16th.17th and 18th ef the present size, 
for sale bound and unbound, and can furnish a few com 
plete sets from Vol. 10th to this time if wished, and also 
any of the smaller Volumes but the Ist, and 2d 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


18 PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥ 
Wm. B. Stoddard. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; comtaining Moral and Sentimental Vales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form,every month embel 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will eoutain 
twenty six humbers of eight pages cach, with atitle page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.—@ne Dollar per annum. INVARIABLY LN AD 
VaNce. Persons remitting us 85.00, free of postage, shall 
receive Siz Copier; tor 38,00, Ten Copies; for $10.00, 
Thirteen Copies ; for 815,00, Twenty Copies; for $20.00, 
Twenty- Fight Copies, sent to any direction required for 
one year. In order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for 315.00, Twenty Two ¢ oples, 
and for 820,00, Thirty Copies, for one vear mailed to one 
address and the amount in one remittance, free of postage 
We have a few copies of the Tith, 12th, 13th, l6th, 17th, 
and leth volumes, and any one sending forthe 19th volume, 
can have as many copies of « 
Wish atthe same rate 

KP No subscription received forless thanone year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
vear, untilthe edition is ont, untess otherwise ordered 

ET POST MASTERS. are authorised to remit subseriy 
tions for a paper, free ot expense 


RY 


ither of the volumes as they 








